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influence of his son, prince Henry, and the mature energy of
scholars like Sir Thomas Bodley and Sir Robert Cotton, whose
names are associated with the great collections at Oxford and in
the British Museum. It was owing to the prince that the royal
library was saved from spoliation, and to Bodley that the 'Old
library,' in the university of Oxford, which had been completely
dispersed, was re-established to such an extent as to lead convoca-
tion, in 1617, to greet the latter as PuUicaeBiUiotJiecaeFundator.
His father, John Bodley, had been one of the exiles who fled from
England during the Marian persecution. In Geneva, Thomas, the
eldest son, read Homer with Constantine (author of the Lexicon
graeco-latinum), and attended the lectures of Chevallier in Hebrew,
of PhiL Beroaldus in Greek and of Calvin and Beza in divinity. On
his return to England, he was entered by his father at Magdalen
college, Oxford, where Laurence Humphry, a scholar of repute,
was president Before long, Bodley was appointed to lecture on
Greek in the college, and, subsequently, on natural philosophy in
the schools. In 1576, he left Oxford to travel for four years on
the continent, visiting, in turn, Italy, France and Germany, and, also,
acquiring a good knowledge of Italian, French and Spanish. His
autobiography leaves it doubtful how far he succeeded in gaining
access to the libraries of these countries: but it may be well to
recall that the Vatican library in Rome had not, as yet, been
rebuilt by Sixtus V, nor the Ambrosian founded by cardinal
Borromeo in Milan ; that the Laurentian library in Florence had
only recently been made accessible to the scholar, and had long
before been despoiled of some of its greatest treasures; that
Petrarch's choice collection at Arqua lay scattered far and wide,
in Naples, in Pavia, or in Paris; that, in France, the royal library
at Fontainebleau had not, as yet, acquired the valuable collection
of Greek MSS included in the library of Catherine de* Medici,
and had only recently begun to profit by the enactment whereby
all publishers were required to forward a copy of every work
printed cum priviUgio\ that, in Germany, the library formed by
the Jesuits at Trier had but just been opened, while that at
Bamberg was not yet in existence The great Fugger collection,
on the other hand, had just been added to the ducal library at
Munich, and made accessible, in the new buildings, to scholars;
while, in the north, the ducal library at Wolfenbuttel, although
jealously fenced in by special restrictions, was beginning to attract
numerous visitors, and, at the beginning of the seventeenth century,
numbered some five thousand volumes. But, generally speaking,
the library at this period was an institution either guarded with a